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FAMILIA GOLIAE 

Probably no species of mediaeval Latin literature has aroused 
greater interest in modern scholars or been the subject of subtler 
researches than the Goliardic poetry of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. The reasons for this are many. In the first place, 
some of the poems are distinguished by real beauty and power ; 
then, the spirit and attitude of which they are the expression are 
entirely at variance with the simple formulae in which glib gener- 
alizers dispose of the Middle Ages; moreover, questions regard- 
ing the vernacular poetry of the Middle Ages and the origins of 
modem versification thrust themselves forward as one reads this 
poetry and clamor for solution; and, finally, a host of mysterious 
inquiries arise to which as yet no satisfactory replies have been 
given — Who were the Groliardi, the familia Goliae? Why were 
they so called? Was the name chosen by them or imposed upon 
them by others ? In what country did they originate ? Who was 
the Primas, or Archipoeta? — questions, some of which have been 
discussed with no small amount of patriotic prejudice and 
national bias. 

Not the least puzzling of these questions, though perhaps much 
the least important, is that regarding the origin of the name. 
There have been three principal theories: (1) that of Jacob 
Grimm,' who derives Goliardi from the Provengal gualiar, to 
deceive, through the form, gualiador, deceiver; (2) that of 
Thomas Wright,^ who also looks upon Goliardi as anterior to 
Oolias, and derives it from Latin gula, supposing the name to 
have been given to the clerici ribaldi, the scholares vagi, on 
account of their gluttony and intemperance; (3) that which 
regards familia Goliae as anterior to Goliardi and attempts in 
some way to account for the connection between the wandering 
scholars of the Middle Ages and the Philistine giant slain by 
David. Straccali' has shown that there are serious historical dif- 

1 Kleinere Schriften, III, p. 46. 

2 The Latin Poems Commonly Attributed to Walter Mapes, Introd., pp. x-xii. 
^Alfredo Straccali, / Ooliardi, ovvero I Clerici Vagantes delle University, Uedievali, 

Firenze, 1880, pp. « f. 
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2 John Matthews Manly 

ficulties in the way of the theories of Grimm and Wright, but 
some recent authorities, including the New English Dictionary, 
have accepted that of Wright, apparently because no one has yet 
shown the connection demanded by the third theory. The fullest 
and best statement of the third theory is that of Giesebrecht:' 

Der Bischof, Primas oder Erzbischof — denn auch diese Standesbe- 
zeichnungen erscheinen — ist also der Ftihrer der Goliarden-Brtiderschaft. 
Weshalb er aber just den Namen des Bischofs Golias trflgt, ist bis jetzt 
vOllig dunkel und mOchte nur durch neues Material sich auf klfiren lassen. 
Ist dabei an die Goliath-Maske zu denken, die bei Processionen imd Spiele 
des Mittelalters Ofters vorkommt, oder ist es nur eine bramarbasirende 
Bezeichnung fur das machtige ideale Haupt des Vagantenstandes, oder 
steht es endlich in Bezug auf irgend eine besondere Bedeutung des Worts 
im Jargon der damaligen f ranzOsischen Studenten, von dem wir auch sonst 
hier und da hOren — dartiber lassen sich nur Vermuthungen aufstellen. 

Hubatsch,^ after recognizing Golias as an ideal head for the order 
of Goliardi, rejects the derivations from the vernacular, saying: 

Einfacher ist allerdings die Erklarung, wenn man alle Anklflnge an 
die Vulgftrsprachen abweist und annimmt, dass bei fahrenden Schlilern, 
die nach der Sitte der Zeit und besonders als Cleriker gar nicht umhin 
konnten, f tir ihren Orden einen Patron gewissermassen als Schutzheiligen 
zu suchen, der Name des Golias, der auftauchte, beliebt ward und allge- 
meine Aufnahme fand, und sie nach ihm sich Goliarden nannten. 

Straccali also, as I have just indicated, accepts the theory of 
the derivation from the biblical giant, but adds nothing to the 
guesses of Giesebrecht and Hubatsch concerning the cause or 
nature of the connection between the giant and the scholars. The 
new material which Giesebrecht regarded as necessary for the 
solution of the problem has not as yet been produced by anyone, 
for Traube's connection of the song of Goliath and David sung by 
the mimus in Sextus Amarcius' with the name Goliardi is far from 
convincing. 

But, if no new material is available, there is some old material 
that has been overlooked which seems to afipord the necessary 
explanation. In the modern breviaries of the Catholic church, the 
three lections of the first nocturn of the fourth Sunday after Pente- 

lAllgemeine Monatsschriff fiir Wisaejuchaft und Literature Januar, 1853, p. 30. 

2 Die lateinischen Vagantenlieder des Mittelalters^ GOrlitz, 1870, pp. 15 f . 

^Sextus Amarciua, ed. Manitius, 1, 11. 403-43; cf. Traube, in Anz.f. d. Alt., XV, p. 200. 
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Familia Goliae 3 

cost consist of I Kings, 17: 1-16 (or I Samuel, as it is called in our 
English version), and the story of David and Goliath is continued 
in the lections of Monday (vss. 25, 26, 31-33, 34-36) and com- 
pleted in those of Tuesday (vss. 38-40, 41-46, 48-51). This, of 
itself, is perhaps not significant, for the biblical story was in any 
event well known ; but the significance of the following can hardly 
be doubted: the three lections of the second nocturn of this Sun- 
day are drawn from a sermon ascribed to St. Augustine which 
deals with the story and makes of Goliath precisely the symbolic 
figure of which we are in search. The first of these lections (i. e.. 
No. IV) begins thus: 

Stabant filii Israel contra adversaries quadraginta diebus. Quadra- 
ginta dies, propter quatuor tempora, et quatuor partes orbis terrae, vitam 
praesentem significant, in qua contra Goliath, vel exercitum ejus, id est, 
contra diabolum et angelos ejus, Christianorum populus pugnare non 
desinit. Nee tamen vincere posset, nisi verus David Christus cum baculo, 
id est, cum crucis mysterio descendisset. 

And in the third lection (No. VI) we find: "Venit enim verus 
David Christus, qui contra spiritalem Goliath, id est, contra dia- 
bolum pugnaturus, crucem suam ipse portavit." 

We have here, it should seem, in a passage read regularly in 
the service of the church and authorized by the great name of 
St. Augustine, a type and a name singularly fitted to be applied 
by ecclesiastical authorities to that army of lawless vagabonds 
which they both feared and despised. Golias is not merely, as 
Giesebrecht and Straccali suggest, the symbol of titanic and 
ruthless power; he is, specifically, and on the highest authority, 
the type of spiritual wickedness, the leader in this present life of 
the army of evil ones. 

There is also a passage in the second of the lections of this 
second nocturn of the fourth Sunday after Pentecost which may 
have emphasized in the minds of the churchmen the appropriate- 
ness of the symbolism. 

AUigatus est enim, tamquam innexus canis catenis, et neminem potest 

mordere, nisi eum qui se illi mortifera securitate conjunxerit 

Latrare potest, solicitare potest, mordere omnino non potest, nisi volen- 
tem. Non enim cogendo, sed suadendo nocet: nee extorquet a nobis 
consensum, sed petit. 
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4 John Matthews Manly 

The barking dog, unable to bite any but those who voluntarily- 
put themselves within his reach, must have seemed to the devout 
singularly appropriate to these "ribaldi clerici, vagi scholares," 
who barked against the church, but were able to injure only those 
who willingly listened to their godless utterances. 

Whether familia was suggested by the exercitus of the pas- 
sage quoted above from the first lection of the second nocturn, 
or whether it was due to the biblical and talmudic accounts of the 
family of the giant, may admit of question. II Samuel (II Kings 
in the Vulgate) 21:16-22 tells of battles in which four giants were 
slain by David and his followers, one of them being mentioned as 
the brother of Goliath, another as having six fingers on each hand 
and six toes on each foot, and all as sons of "the giant in Gath" 
(or sons of Rapha, as the margin has it). No one reading the 
Vulgate could fail to recognize them as members of one family; 
vs. 22 reads: "Hi quatuor nati sunt de Arapha in Geth, et ceci- 
derunt in manu David, et servorum ejus." The account of these 
brothers of Goliath is of course repeated, with slight differences, 
in I Chron. 20:4-8. In the Haggada of the Talmud, Tractate 
Sota, 132, we read (I quote Wtlnsche's translation, II, i, 332 f.) : 

Warum hiess er Goliath ? R. Jochanan hat gesagt: Weil er sich mit 
unverschamtem Gesichte vor den Heiligen, gebenedeiet sei er ! hinstellte, 
denn es heisst I Sam. 17:8: WShlet unter euch einen Mann, dass er 
herabkomme zu mir. Unter Mann ist niemand anders als der Heilige, 

gebenedeiet sei er ! zu verstehen R. Jochanan hat im Namen des 

R. Meir gesagt: An drei Stellen wurde jener Frevler durch seinen eignen 

Mund gefangen Nach R. Jochanan war er der Sohn von hundert 

Vatern und einem Hunde. 

With much more to the same effect, or worse. The rabbins further 
identified Rapha, the mother of Goliath and his brethren, with 
Orpah, the daughter-in-law of Naomi, who kissed her and went 
back to her people and her gods, when Ruth, the ancestress of 
David, "clave unto her;" cf. Ruth, chap. 1, esp. vss. 11-17, and 
Tractate Sota, 132, 133 (Wtlnsche, II, i, 332). That these bits 
of rabbinical lore were known to the churchmen of the Middle 
Ages, I have no proof; but the possibility that they were will 
not be doubted by anyone who has investigated the sources of 
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Pamilia Goliae 5 

mediaeval exegesis and biblical legend, and learned to appreciate 
the constant influence of the Talmud upon them. 

But even without the influence of the biblical and rabbinical 
lore concerning the family of Goliath, it is clear that the chapter 
of I Kings (or I Samuel) which furnished the lections of the first 
nocturn of the fourth Sunday after Pentecost, and the Augustinian 
Sermon which furnished the lections of the second nocturn of the 
same day, fully account for the application of the term familia 
Goliae as a term of reproach to the vagabond and recreant clerics 
of the Middle Ages. That the term was later accepted and the 
personality of Golias himself boldly assumed by satirists of the 
church is in entire harmony with the history of party names, the 
classical example being, perhaps, that of the Tories and Whigs of 
England (cf. Century Dictionary). 

It remains only to show that the sermon quoted above was in 
use as a lection early enough to make possible the application 
assumed. 

The sermon, though it still bears in the breviary the title, 
"Sermo Sancti Augustini Episcopi, Sermo 197 de Tempore," is, 
in fact, not by this saint, but by Caesarius of Aries (469-542).^ 
It was, however, regarded as the work of St. Augustine through- 
out the Middle Ages, and, indeed, in modern times until the 
publication of the Benedictine edition of St. Augustine. I have 
as yet, with the sources of information at my command, been 
unable to learn exactly when it was first made an ofiicial part 
of the service of the church. The early liturgies and liturgical 
treatises that I have been able to examine are so vague upon such 
points as this as to make definite certainty impossible.'' All the 
evidence I can procure, however, seems to indicate that this ser- 
mon has been read in the church in connection with I Kings, 
chap. 17, from a very early date, if not from the very time of its 
composition by Caesarius. 

1 Cf. Baumer, Oeschichte dea Breviers, Freiburgr i, B., 1895, p. 626, and Migne, P. L., 
XXXIX, col. 1818; or Herzog, Realencyclop., s. v. "Caesarius von Aries." 

2 1 have examined all the liturgical documents and treatises published by Hittorp, 
Migne, Gerbertus, Bona, and Martftne, as vpell as the discussions of the three last-mentioned 
scholars, and of course have consulted Baumer, Geschichte dea Breviers, and Batiffol, His- 
toire du briviaire romain. As yet I have been unable to obtain access to any good mediaeval 
Sermologus. 
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6 John Matthews Manly 

In the first place, the books of Kings and Chronicles have 
from time immemorial been read in the night services of the 
Sundays and week-days "post Pentecosten." In the provinces, 
indeed, there seems to have been no very strict observance of the 
services of the nocturnal and diurnal hours even as late as the 
sixth century;' but St. Benedict prescribed that the monks of 
his order should at least once in the year read the whole of the 
Scriptures, together with suitable comments (sermons and homi- 
lies) by the most catholic and orthodox fathers.^ The regulations 
of St. Benedict were apparently made the basis for the guidance 
of all the clergy by Gregory the Great.' At any rate, when 
Amalarius of Metz went to Rome in 832 to inquire into the 
liturgical practices there, the reply to a question on this point 
given by Archdeacon Theodore, who had been assigned by the 
pope to answer his inquiries, was, "In octavis Pentecostes incipi- 
mus legere librum Regum,"* and this information is abundantly 
confirmed for this and the following centuries by the evidence 
cited by Baumer, pp. 279 ff. I will quote two authorities, not 
noted by Baumer, which seem of special interest: Ex Cod. San- 
Gallensi saec. IX: "In tempore autem aestatis libri regum 

(leguntur), et parilipomenon usque ad medium autumni 

Tractatus vero SS. Hieronymi, Ambrosii certerorumque Patrum, 
prout ordo poscit, leguntur." ° And again, Extractus ex Rituali 
Msc. saec. XIV, Ordinis Melitensis : 

Ab Octava Pentecostes usque ad Kal. Aug. leguntur libri regum, et 
cantatur Praeparate quoniam sicut Saul et David et alii pro lege sua alo- 
philos et Goliam pugnaverunt sic et nos post pentec. i. postquam recepi- 
mus donum Spiritus sol. in baptismo pugnare debemus contra vicia et 
daemones. Unde Apostolus : non est nobis conluctatio ad vers us carnem 
et sanguinem: sed ad versus principes, etc.^ 

iCf. Baumer, pp. 143-62, especially his discussion of the recently discovered De cursu 
atellarum of Gregory of Tours, on p. 162. 

2 B&umer, op. cit, pp. 170 £E., 273 f ., and Begula S. Benedicti, p. 42. 

3 Baumer, op. cit, pp. 203-20. We need not enter into the controversy between Baumer 
and Batiffol, as the conclusion can affect our problem in no essential respect. 

*De Ordine Antiph. Liber, Prol., ap. Hittorp, De Cath. Eccl. Divin. Offic., £ome, 1591, 
p. 225 ; cf . also Amalarius, De Eccl. Offlc. IV, 71. 
'Gerbertus, Lit. Aleman., IV, p. 175. 
6Gerbertus, IV, p. 182. 
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Familia Goliae 7 

But not only were the lections from the Bible very early 
assigned to approximately the places they now occupy, the prac- 
tice of devoting the second nocturn of Sunday to lections from a 
sermon on the portion of scripture read in the first nocturn was 
introduced as early as the time of St. Benedict and soon became 
invariable. Baumer, speaking of the Rule of St. Benedict, says: 

Die Lesungen der ersten Nocturn sind aus der Heiligen Schrift, in 
codice, und zwar in der Kegel (he is speaking of the whole year) aus dem 
Alten Testament zu nehmen; die der zweiten Nocturn entweder ebenfalls 
aus der Heiligen Schrift, oder aus den Commentaren, Homilien, und Ser- 
monen der nominatissimi et orthodoxi catholicique Patres; die der 
dritten Nocturn aus dem Neuen Testament.' 

In the third place, although I have, as I have said, been unable 
to learn at what date this sermon became a part of the service, I 
find that of the other sermons ascribed to St. Augustine, but really 
by St. Oaesarius, some were in use as lections very early. Nine 
such sermons are given by Baumer (624-30) in his list of "Ser- 
mone und Homilien, deren Verfasser unrichtig angegeben sind." 
Of these, two are recorded in the Homiliarius of Paulus Winfridus 
as occupying the same positions which they now occupy, viz., 
"Hom. xl. In Natali Sanctorum Innocentium (Ex. 0pp. sancti 
Augustini) Hodie, fratres charissimi" and "Hom. cxxxvi. Dom. 
in Albis. Ad Neophytos (Ex 0pp. beati Aug.) Paschalis Solem- 
nitas, etc.'"' 

It may be suggested that the silence of Paulus and the other 
authorities in regard to this particular sermon is against the sup- 
position that it was in use in their day. But the argument a 
silentio is here even less trustworthy than usual, for these docu- 
ments are far from exhaustive and, except in regard to the princi- 
pal festivals, often most casual in their information; for example, 
the Ordo Romanus XI (before 1143) apparently has for the sec- 
ond nocturn of Innocents' Day the sermon given by Paulus Win- 
fridus and still in the modern breviary, whereas it has no hint of 
the sermon for Low Sunday (Dominica in Albis), which, as we 
have just seen, is equally given by Paulus and by the modern 
breviary. 

1 Baumer, op. cit., p. 173; cf. also pp. 273 f., 276, 335, 341, etc. 

2 Migne, P. L., xcy, coll. 1177, and 1338. 
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8 John Matthews Manly 

Finally, as was suggested at first, although Caesarius himself 
did not in the rule compiled for the monks of his cloister prescribe 
this sermon for official use, his disciple Cyprianus tells us in his 
life of St. Caesarius' that he chose and prepared sermons which 
he assigned to be read when he himself was not able to officiate, 
and these were used generally in his churches. But this is not 
necessary for our argument; it is enough that the evidence given 
above indicates that this sermon, which clearly establishes Golias 
as a symbolic figure of the highest significance, was from an early 
period a portion of the regular official service of the church, and 
as such necessarily impressed itself upon the minds of the clergy. 
It is hoped that someone more skilled in the history of the liturgy 
than the present writer may be able to point out when the sermon 
was first used for lections and whether its use was universal. 
Light might possibly be thus thrown upon the limits of time and 
space within which the terms familia Goliae, and Groliardi came 
into existence. 

Before leaving the subject I should like to call attention to a 
curious circumstance which, so far as I know, has not been noted. 
In the genealogy of Pantagruel, as one of my students reminds me, 
Rabelais includes the name of Goliah twice. Certain features of 
the genealogy indicate that he either had in mind Golias as head 
of the familia Goliae or that he associated with giants in general 
the same ideas and practices that were, in the later Middle Ages, 
associated with the Goliardi. I quote the English translation, 
which renders the original accurately: 

Who begat Atlas, that with his shoulders kept the sky from falling; 
Who begat Goliah; Who begat Bryx, that invented the hocus pocus 
playes of Legerdemain; .... Who begat Gabbara, that was the first 
inventor of the drinking of healths; Who begat Goliah of Secondille; 
Who begat Offot, that was terribly well nosed for drinking at the barrel- 
head. 

1 Vita. Lib. I, Auct. Cypriano, Flrmino et Viventio episcopis. cap. 5, 41 ; see also ibid., 
§42: ** Praedicationes quoque congruas festivitatibus et locis, sed et contra ebrietatis et 
libidinis malum .... diversorumque vitia fecit, easque ita paravit ut si quis advenientium 
peteret non solum non abnunrit impertire, sed et si, mioime suggereret, ut deberet accipere, 
oiferet tamen ei, ut iraportaret, ipseque legeret. Loni^e tamen positis in Francia, in Gallia, 
atque in Italia, et Hispania, diversisque proTiuciis constitutis transmisit per saccrdotes, 
quid in ecclesiis suis praedicare facerent, ut projeotis rebus frivolis et caducis, juzta Apos- 
tolum bonorum operum fierent sectatores.— ^c/. Sanct. (Boll.) Aug., VI, 74. 
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Familia Goliae 9 

The qualities here ascribed to Eryx and Gabbara are not men- 
tioned elsewhere. The former name was suggested, I presume, by 
that boxer whom Hercules killed and whose seven-fold caestus 
Entellus brought to the fight with Dares, in the fifth book of the 
Aeneid; the latter is the name of the Arabian giant brought to 
Kome in the time of Claudius, as Pliny' tells us, and distinguished 
only for his great size. Is it only a coincidence that, like the 
Archipoeta, Rabelais shoots his arrows at the follies and corrup- 
tions of the time from behind the huge bulk of a loose-mannered 
giant ? 

John Matthews Manly 

University of Chicago 

1 Hitt. Nat., VII, p. 16, where mention is also made of Secondilla. 
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